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MODELS 

(D.O.T. 297 J6S and 941 868) 

' ' '■ ^ 

Selling 1 pn^mt always is saste^f 
mn mttrictiye mmn or womafi Is shown 
usini It. In magazine advertisanif nts 
and tele visioil edminercialst models 
can seen posing with %/wtde vari^ 
of pnoduc^/ineludMg cars, loft 
dfinks, and peffume.^ost models^ 
however, are used to show the laieit 
in fsihion designs and cosmetics, 

Modtls usually speaiali^ in either 
live or photographic work. Fasfiian 
models lenermlly work before an au- 
dience, inodeliiig' the' oreatioiis of 
Well-known designers mt fashion 
shows. While the announcer de- 
sorlbes wliat they are wearing, they, 
walk past customers and photogra-^ 
pheri and point out special features 
of the design. On some jabs, they 
tnay stop to tell individual cisstoifters 
^ . a garmeat's price and style number 
Fashion inodels who work for 
clothing designers, manufacturers, 
and distributors are cailad sfwwroom 
Of fliiin^ models > When new spring or 
fall designi arji being shown to pro^ 
ipectiva byyerii these models are esc- , 
tremely busy^. During slack times, 
however, they may have some ftner^ 
al office duties, such as typing or fil> 
ing, 

SoiDe in/or mai models ^woflt in de- 
partrftent stores and custom salons 
where the pace is more leisurely than 
in sh^w rooms. Others demonstrate 
new products and services |t manti^, 
facturersV exhibits and trade shows>, 

Bhotographic models uiually are 
hired to pose for a particular assign- 
ment. i^lthough most model cl^fhes i 
and cosffnetics, they often pose with * 
other merehandise as welj. In addi- 
tion to fashion and photographic 
work, ionie models pose for artists or 
sculptors, or work in films or televi- 
sion. 



,triet« hundreds of finms each pmploy 
one or two pennaqani motfels to 
show their lateit fashion designs to 
pros^ctive r€^ll buyeri; Many mcd^ 
eli w;ork for igencies, however. Ad- 
vertising agencies^ retail stores, 
magaflnes, and phbtogfaphers il^ 
most always employ agency modils 
for their faihion articles or advertise- 
ments. 

Heeling Jobs are avulable Ui 
nearly aM urban areas' but most Jehs 
are in New York City because it is 



the eenter of the fashion induatry. 
Chicago. Detroit, and Los A^hgiles 
are the other cities with many joha 
;for modali. ' 

TfailnlM. Ottiftr Quali^attiini. 
Advano«iii»nt 

The most important asgat for a 
model is a dtitip^vr"and att^ctive 
ph^ical appfai^Se. A^venUefi and 
clothing designra Hire ntodela who 
have the right **mok*' for their prod- ^ 



Plae«a of imployrn«nt 

About^,30p models were em- 
ployed in 1976, Clothing manufac- 
lurers, dasifners, and wholasalers 
employ the largest number of mod= 
els. In New York City*s garment dis^ 
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FaahiQfi ffiodtlf gvnenlly worii bafors an audlenes. 



uQt and a fa£e or stvl€ that will be 
i rtmemtefed. To develop in Individ- 
I style* some models atteiid a mod- 
eling schooi where they lesni to ityle 
walk mnd stud gractefully, 
in front ot a cainara^ aiid apply 
ikeup. T1ioi# interested In a mod'^ 
eltng Qareef thDUld uncf^mtand the 
diittncticn betweeti th^ie ichoolt 
and modeling ag^nciai. Thm main^ 
busineii of sahooli is teaching 
clasans; they usually do not help rtie 
graduate find work: Ag^nei^i, on the 
oUier hand, find and schedule assign- 
ments for their moJeli on a cornntii- 
stoh b^ii, raiiging from I0t£» 20 par- 
cent. Some modeling iggntfies alio 
provide training, but Mrinally accept 
only the most promistng begin neri. 

Female models must be between 5 
feet 7 inchei and S fett 9 1/2 inches 
tall and weigh UO to 122 pounds.^ 
Male n^Ddels must be 6 feet tall and 
w^ar a size 40 suit. Siie reqiiirements 
are quite rigid because manufactur- 
ers* arid designers* latnples are stan- 
dard and models rnuit fit the clothes 
withdut alteration. 

Fhotographic models usually are 
thinner than fashion models because 
the camera adds at least 1 0 pounds to 
a person's appearance ^ Ifi addition, 
they must have fine, Fegular features 
and good teeth, hands, and legs. 
Wide sat eyes and a long neck are 
also essenttaL 

^ The ra are no educational requifc- 
ments for models* sonrie have corn- 
pleted high sehool and others have 
had college training. Courses in dra- 
ma, dancing, art, and fashion design 
are uieful because thay can develop 
poise^ and a sense of styles 

Models should enjoy working with 
people and must be able to vvithstand 
the pressures of competition, tight 
schedules, and quick changes. Phyi- 
ical stamina is important because 
models are on their ftei rnost of the 
lime and must sometirnes assume 
rather awkward positions svhen pos- 
ing for photographers. To look their 
best under such pressure, models 
must maintain excellent health. 

Modeling agencies find jobs for 
their modeli on a continyous basis 
Usually, they help their models ob— 
tain, often without char|e. a portfo- 
lio of photography of ihefn^elves in 
various styles and poses which the 
agency can show to prospective cli- 



ents. Some dep^ftment stores hold 
Auditims ihsi |ivi ins^tparieneed 
models m chaflee to rn^el at a fash- 
ion shew and perhaps obtain oih^r 
jobs if they d^ 

In addhion^ ifiany sales Jobs in de^ 
partment stores provide useful expe^ 
^ rience in selecting and coordinating 
fsshioni, ex^rlrMnting w^^ith make- 
up, aiid, occasionally, niodeling. 
Sonfiitimes a m€^%\ can gain eKperi- 
etice by,, working in fashioti shows 
given by local tfommunity organiza^ 
tioni. 

K^odeling can be a steppirig stone 
to oth^r jobs in the fashion field, such 
as staff editor of a fashion niagwne, 
consultant for t eoshietlc fintit of 
fash ion coordinator for a department 
store. Some fno^els take eouries in 
aft and design and may bicome fash- 
ion illustratori or desigmrs. A few 
models who v^ork in television com- 
mercials beco^^ actori ©r actresses. 

imploymdnt Outlmk 

Although efTiployment of models is 
expected to iflcfease fasten than the 
average for all oceupaticns thrpugh 
the mid-l980/Sp competition for the 
avMlable jobs will be keen. The glam- 
our of modiltng attracts many more 
personi than are needed in the occu- 
pation. Even though many interested 
persons do not ^eet the size require- 
ments, those ^ho do still outnumber 
available jobi^ EKperieneed models 
will Gontinua to receive most of the 
assignments. 

Riling advertising expenditures 
and sales of clothing and aceessoriei 
will cause the demand for both pho- 
tographic and fashiofi models to in- 
crease^ Most job openings, however, 
will result from the need to replace 
models who have left the occupation. 
Vlany modeU have to retire when 
they lose theif youthful appearAnce 
because most ernployers prefer youn- 
ger models. Others leave the occupa- 
tion because their particular "look" 
goes out of style or becomes associat- 
ed with an outdated product. 

Carnlffff » atid Worklrig 

^ Cordltlont 

4 modePs earninis depend on the 
number and length of assigfiments he 
of she receives. Although a few top 



m^ili earn at ffiu^ m busine^ 
esift^^tivei, earn far le^. Ac- 
cording to the limited information 
available « fashion nsodels v^orking \ 
full time for manyfactMre^prwhole- 
ialerB earned up to $35,000 in 1976, 
thouEh only the very best ■earned the 
hifhest income. Models working re- 
tail shows on a steady basis earned 
$10,000 to $12*000 outside New 
York City; those in New York earned 
rnore. 

Models who work for more than 
one employer receive a fee for their 
'Work. If thay are regiitered with an 
agency* they pay a commission for 
the ifervlces it provides. Irt 1 976, fe- 
mria medali worWiig for niiicf*agtn- 
cies in New York earned $^5 to $ 100 ^ 
mn hftur; niale models, up to S!75 an 
hour. Models in other major cities 
aamed slightly Jower rates. "Jhese / 
rates are irriisleadifig» however* he*». / 
cause manymcKlels, especially beg - 
mm, wo^ only a few hours eacl^ 
vi^eek and spend a greatjieal of their . 
time auditioning for prospeotive cli» 
ants. Models' income also depends . 
on the type of work th^ do, whether ^ 
runway orr photographic work. The 
more versatile the model, the greater 
the number of aMignmenti and the 
greater the inQome he or she may 
receive. A^ithough photographic^ 
rnadeling often pays well, niodels 
usually must pfovide their awn ac- 
ceisoriei, such as wigs and hair* 
pieces, and pay for \heir transporta* 
tion. Occasionally, a rhodel must buy 
a coftiplete outfit in' order to "|ei, a 
jparticular job: \ 

Models appearifig in television 
comniercials earn at least 51 45 for a 
job m an entra, and about $ 200 ipeT 
job as a principal eharacter;they rtiay 
also receive additional inccnne if the 
cominercial is rerun jTelevision mod- 
els rnuu he memb« of the Ameri- 
can Federation of^levision and Ra- 
dio Artists or the Screen Actors 
Guild, Inc ^ 

Models sometimes muit work un- . 
der uncofnfortable conditions, *pos- 
ihg in a sv^imsuit in the middle of 
winter, for example. The work can 
also affect th^ir personal lives be- 
cause models must always look fresh 
and vwelUrested for the camera and 
may have to limit evenings out with 
fnends In addition, a fenrtale model 
must spend part of each night on 
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piipw hcrgteiyng and leetiyftei, 
poWi her Brib« ud ttt hw for 

. ftMPMs el AdMi#fial 

^ ',Effiple^fri of siodals iudh as 
nia^tiiiea mud ncw^aptrt mmy 



able to reecmnijind r e^utabte model- 

iAfoffiuaUo^ on trtining pttc^raint for 
Bivdeb 'm avl^ablo^pn requ^t tmmi 

United StB|ei Offiet cf tdu^tiofl^ Divntofl ^ 
VoicatiMal/T^linictl ^ueati^, Waih^ 
topon, P.C. 10202. ^ 



PERFORMING ARTISTS 



Th# perfomiinji irts iaelnda the 
areai'oif Initmrnental nuiie^ singing, 
a^tiag, aad dao^. Varied as thty 
are, the peTfortning aru have in com- 
mon the goal of cominuiiieatiiig with 
and affeating the emotidns of the au- 
dfiiice. Through tht inedla of music, 
]^ee€h, and movement, perfDnniag 
artists attempt to preMnt a moving 
interpretetion of hunian experience. 

Within the performing arts, the 
ftumber of talantad persons seeking 
ei^ploymgnt genefftlly exoeeds Qie 
numt^r of full-time positions avaiU 
able. As a fesult, many perfonners 
au^plenient their incotnes by teach^ 
ing, and atheft work much of the 
titfie in difl^^fent types of occupa- 
tbns. ^ ^ 

' The difficuhy of earning a living is 
a performer^ is one fact young per- 
'song should remtmber when they 
eonsider such a career. They ihould 
QOftsider, therefore, the possible ad- 
vantages of making their art a hobby 
rather than a profesiton. Aspiring 
young artists usually must spend 
many years in^ imeniive triining and 
praQtic% before they are ready for 
public pirfomiahces. They not only 
need great natural talent but also de- 
terrnination, a willingnesi to work 
-long and hard, an overwheiniing in- 
terest fi\^ their chosen fields and some 
luck. J ^ i 

The statementj that follow this in- 
troduction^ f lAi^e detailed information 
on musicisfii. aingiers, actors* and 
dancers.- 



ACTORS AND ACTRgSSES 



(D.O.T. 150.028 and 150.04i) 



Natura ortti# Work 

Making a character come to Mife 
befcre an audience is a Job that has 
great glamour and fascination, .Thi| 
deriiaiiding work requires sf^cial taU 
pnt and .involves many difTieuUies'' 
and uncerwities. i 

Only a few actors and actrisies. 
achieve recognition as stan on the 
stage, in motion pictures, or on tele- 
vision or radio. A aoinewhat larger 
number are welUknown, experienced 
performers, who friiquently are cast 
in aupporttng rolei. However, most 
actors and actresses struggle for a 
toehold in the profesiion, and are 
glad to pick up parts wherever they 
can. 

New stage actors generally start in 
**bit'' parts where they speak only a 
few lines. If iuccessfuU they may 
progress to larger, supporting roles. 
They mlso may serve as understudies 
for the principals. Film and television 
acton, in contrast, may begin in large 
roles or move into programs from 
working in commercials. 

Actors who prepare for itage, 
screen, and television roles rehearie 
many hours. They must memorize 
their Mfies and know their cues. 

In addition to the actora and ac- 
tresses with speaking par^, **extras," 
who have no lines to deliver, are used 
in various ways in almoit all motion 
piciufis and many televiiion shows 
and theatre proiductions. In '*spectac- 



ular^ produedonir • tiMii aumbor of 
msinm tttke fWt hi ^i^wd iii^ 

Some actora ^nd altemativs jobs, 
as Miich^i of dnpma or dlttelom of 
sti^et teltvbioo» mdiOp hr motion 
picture productioAs, A few teaeh Ui 
druia deparmente of ooUtg^ and 

wnive^tl^ 

Plaoog Of emploifinoiit 

Ateut 19«000a€toiSiSad aMtasM 
worked In s^e plays>«otion pie-, 
tyim (inoludlng filnte made eapecial^ - 
ly for ulevliion)t Industrie shows, 
ud cdminerciab in 1976. 

Ill the wmtar, most eftfloynicnt 
a^^tynM^ m M iug^ m in New 
York and odier larfi elti^^ In die 
summer, aloek companiea in suhur^ 
ban and i^^rt areas provide employ^ 

. ment. In s^idon, muiy citi^ have 
"little theatres," Eepertory aompi- 
ntes, md dinner theatreii which prcN 

. vMe ppportiifiMiis for loeal taleot as 
well w for professional actori and 
aatresses. Normally, plays are pro- 
duced and casts are ^selaated ita New 

' York City for show? that go **on 'the 

.road.'' 

Employment In motion pictures 
and film television is esaeiitially cen- 
tered in Hollywood and New York 
City, although a few studios are lo^ 
cated' in Miami and other parU qf the 
country. In addition* many nimi are 
shot on location, and employ local 
pmfesiionals and nonprofessionals as 
''day players** and **ei£tras,*' A num^ 
bar of Amarican^produced nims are 
being shot in foreign countries. In 
televiMcin, most opportunities for ac- 
tors are at the headquarters of the 
major networks^in New York"; Los 
Angeles, and, to a lesser ejttent, Chi- 
cago, A few local televisioii stations 
occasionally employ actors. 

Training and Othtor 
Qyalifleatlona ^ 

Young persons who aspire to act- 
ing careers should take part in high 
school and college plays, or work 
with little theatres and other acting 
groups for experience, 

-Fomal training in actlrtg, which is 
increasingly neQessary, can be ob- 
talned at dramatic art schools, locat- 
ed chiefly in New York, and in hun- 
dreds of colleges arid univcrsilies 
throughout the country About 760 
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Actifig dttifiands patf«ri£« and tetaf ioininNinatit 



colleges and pnivtrsiiies confer 
baehelor*s or higher degraes on stu- 
dents who major in drartiatic and the- 
ater arts. College drama curriculums 
usually include courses in liberal arts, 
speech, pantomime, directing, play- 
writing, play production, and history 
of the drama* as well as practical 
courses in acting. From these, the 
student develops an afppreciation of 
the gre^t plays and a greater under^ 
standing of the roles he or she may be 
called on to play Graduate degrees 
in fine arts or draif^ are needed for 
college teaching positions. 

Acting demands patience and lotaF 
commiiment, ssncc aspiring actors 
and actresses must wait for part^ or 
filming schedules, work long hours. 



and often do much traveling. Flaw- 
less performances require the tedious 
memocizing of lines, which some- 
times involvas long rehearsal Sched- 
ules. Other performances; such as 
television programs, often allow little 
t\me for rehearsal, so that the actor 
must deliver a good perform^ance 
with very little preparation. The ac- 
tor needs stamina to withstand the 
heat of stage of studio lights, or the 
adverse weather conditions that may 
exist "on location/* Above^ afl, pec- 
sons who plan to pursue an acting 
career must have ^alent and the cre- 
ative ability t© portray different char- 
acters They must have poise, stage 
presence, and 4g,grcssivcnc5s to proj- 
ect themselves to the audience At 



t^e same timt, thm mbility to follow 
^r^dtkmi IS important. 

i In all fnedli, the best way to start Is 
^ use local opportunities and to 
^vild on the b^is of sueh experieiice. 
jUa^y metori who are suiiee^ful in 
focal produ€tioni eventually try to 
^P^aroA the New York stage. Mod- 
eling experience may alto be helpful 
fin Qbtaining employment in televi- 
t§ioQ or motion pictures. 
f To became ^ movi^ e%tra, one 
must usually be listed by Central 
Castings a no-fee agency that works 
witfi the Screen Extras Guild and 
supplies all esitras to the major movie 
studios in Hbllywc^. Applicants are 
accepted only when the nuiiibef of 
penons of a particular type on the 
list^for example, athletic young 
men, old ladies, or small ehildren--<is 
below the foreseeable need. In recent 
years, only a very small proportion of 
the total number of appiicants have 
sueceeded in being listed. An actor 
employed as an ^tra in a film has 
very little opportunity to advance to 
a leaking role in that film, ^ 

The length of an actor's or ac- 
tree's working life depends largely 
on skill 'and versatility. Great actors 
and actf esses.can work almost indefi- 
nitely. On the other hand, employ- 
ment bd^omes increasingly limited 
by middletage, especially for those 
who^become typed in romantic, 
youthful roles. Due to the factors dis- 
cussed, persons who intend to pursue 
an actings career may And unstable 
employment conditions and fmancial 
pressures. 

EmplQym«nt Oytlook 

Overcrowding has existed m the 
acting field for many years, and this 
coq^ition is expected to persist. In 
the legitimate theater, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television, job appli- 
cants greatly exceed the jobs avail- 
able. Moreover, many actors and 
actress^ are employed in their pro- 
fession lot only a part of the year. 

Motion pictures and TV have 
greatly reduced employment pppor- 
tunities for actors in the theater. Af- 
though a motion picture production 
may use a very large number of ac- 
tors during filming, films are widely 
distributed and may be used for 
year^. Also, some American-pro- 
\ 



dii€gd fllns WW ihat tai fciniipi coiiii- 

mmnt opporturiitef for Amtrlca^ 

t^kiyw i U^w^ AUffiter dfrnewm da TV 
progiiflitt and cottinter^lals. flow^ 
ev^» eraplsyroiit tn this ra^ui has 
btefi fediic^ by the FCC mliilg that 
decfeased mftjor]^ otbjvork prime 
time pra^rinimiiiP%ocal stations of- 
^nisubsti^ii with reruns or widi low 
c^it 0mm Uiowm that emplay few ac^ 
tors. Ahso^ the Uend toward b to 2- 
hoyF proframs and more reruns 
shortens the period of employmettt 
and reduces &e number of persons 



Onm paaiiblhty for future frowlh in 
the legitiniau theater lies In ^e es- 
tablishment of ^ear-rouiiid profes- 
siofiil acting companiesin cHtiei. The 
number of such aetKng groups is 
growing. The reeent^growth of sum- 
mer and winter stock companies, 
outdocr and regloii^ theatre, reper- 
tory eompanies, and dinner theaters 
also has increased employniint op- 
portunities. In addition, sonie in- 
ereases may be likely in the employ^ 
ment of actors on television in 
response to ei^paiision of the Public 
Brbadcasting System, UHF itatioris, 
and cable TV. The development and 
wider use of video cassettes also may 
result in some employment opportu- 
nities^ ThiSe media will have a posi- 
tive influence on employment only if 
original material and progranii re- 
suit, not reruns or old movies. 
^ Though the field of acting as a 
whole is expected to grow about as 
fast as the average for ail occupations 
through the mid-19§0*i, the number 
of persons seeking to enter the pro- 
fession is expected to far exceed 
available openings. Even highly taU 
ented young people are likely to face 
stiff cornpetition and economic diffi^ , 
cutties. 

lirnlngs and Working 
Conditions 

Actors and actresses in the legiti- 
mate theater belong to the Actors' 
Equity Amicaation; in motion pic- 
tures, including television films, to 
the Screen Ao^rs Guild, Inc., or to 
the Screen Extras Guild, Inc.; in tele^ 
vision or radio, to the American Fed- 
eration of Television and Radio Art- 



ite CAFTRA)« Tb^ unio^ «id the 
show pnoduoe^ ^pi hi^te ooH^ve 
barsiinlng agreeipentt which set 
miniinuiii lalaTies^ hours of wprk« 
and other eonditlotis of ernployment. 
Each actor also signi a separate con- 
timet, which may provkle for higher 
sahriei than th^e specified in the 
haiie ag^ement. ' 

The mininnuin weekly salary for 
acton in Broadway productions was 
about S285 in 1976. Tho^ in mall 
"oflWBroadway*' theater received a 
mmiinurn of $175 a week. For shows 
on the road, the intntmuiq rate was 
abauty^9S a week. (All minimum 
salanips are adjusted upward Suto^ 
mtlisdly, by union oonttact, com- 
rnensurite with inereases in the cost 
of ttvini as reflected In the Bureau of 
^bor Statistics Consumer Price In- 
dex.) 

In 1976, fnotion picture and televi- 
sion actors and actresses earned M 
mminiiini daily rata of $172.50, or 
$604 for a 5 -day week. For extrasi 
the inininiuni rate was $52 JO a day. 
Acton and actresses who did not 
work on prinie time network televi- 
lion received a 'minimum program 
fee of about $232.50 for a single pro- 
gram and 8 houfi of reheanal time. 
Televiilcn actors also receive addU 
tlonal compensation for reruns. 

Howeverp annual earnings 'of ae^ 
ton and actresses are adversely af- 
fected by the frequent periods of un^ 
employment experienced by many. 
According to receiit surveys by the 
Actors' Equity Association (which 
represents actors who work on the 
stage) and the Screen Actors Ouild, 
almost three quarters of their mem- 
bers earned ^$2,500 or less a year 
from acting Jobs, and only about 3 
percent earned over $25,000 from 
su^h work. Because of the frequent 
. periods of unemployment c|^raGter* 
istio of this profession, many actors 
must supplement th^ir incomes by 
maintaining otheri non-acting jobs. 

In all fields, many welUknown ac^ 
tors and' actresses have salary rates 
above the minimumi. Salaries of the 
few top stars are many $imes the fig^ 
ures cited. 

Eight performances amount to a 
week's work on the leittimate stage, 
and any additional performancet are 
paid for as overtime. After the show 
opens, the basic workweek is 36 



hours, including 12 hdurs for re^ 
hean^. Befori it opens, howe^er« 
the workweek usually 19 longer to al* 
low time for reheafialit Evening 
wof li bp of courie. a regular pait of a 
itage acfor*s life. Rehearsals may be 
held la^ at night and on weekendi 
and holidays. When plays are on the 
road, weekend traveling often is nec- 
essary. 

Moit actors are covered by a union 
health, wetfare and pension fundi tn^ 
eluding h^pftalizatibn insurance, to 
which e^^^ii cbntribute. Under 
'Some employinent conditions, Equity 
aiid APTRA member have paid va- 
^eaUpna and sick leave« Mo«t stage 
actors git little if any unemploymeijt 
compensition solely from actliig 
since thejf seldom have enough em- 
ploynient in my Suite to meet the 
eligiblHty requirements. Consequent- 
ly when tiiey are between acting Jobs 
they often have to take any casual 
work they can find- 

Sosireat of Additional 
Information 

Information on colleges and uni- 
versities and conservatortes that of- 
fer a rnajor in drama is availkble 

from: 

Amefican Themter Association, 1029 V^mioiit 
Avf „ NW.. Suite 402, Wuhinsteii, D,C. 
20003. 



DANCiRS 



(D.O.T. 151.028 and 151,048) 



Nature of tha Work 

Dancing is an ancient and worlds 
wide art that has many different 
forms. Dance movements may be 
used to interpret an idea or a story, 
or they may be purely physical 
pressions of rhythm and sound. Pro- 
fessional dancers may perform in 
classical ballet or modem dance, in 
dance adaptations for mulical shows, 
in folk dances, and in other popular 
kinds of dMoing. In addition to being 
an imponant art form for its own 
sake, dance also is used to supple- 
ment other types of entertainment, 
such as opera, musical comedy, and 
televiiicn. . ^ 
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In dange pr^ueibns» ptrfonne^ 
mm ohmn ^otfe a group. How^ 
wcf , m very few top trtisU do iolQ 
woA. 

Many dMCiri €C»nbt|fl^mge work 
with ^ll-time uasliiiigMKiw dane- 
€rs becomt chorec^raphers ^and ^^^^^ 
^ ate new reutinet. Otfien arf dmnca/^ 
difietors who train dancers in newl 
produetlent. 

(ThU stat#nient dots not include 
instniotoTs of billf^m, American or 
International folk dance « ot othir wO" 
ctal dancing.) 

Plaeaa of imptoymMt 

About S,O0O daD^ers permed 
on the stage, screen, and television in 
1976. Many others taught in second- 
ary schaols^ in colleies and universi- 
ties, in dance ichoolit and in private 
studios. A few teachers, trained in 
dance therapy, i/varked in mental 
hospitals. 

Dance teacherE are located chiefly 
in large cities, but in any smaller cities 
and towns have dance schools as 
well. New York City is the hub for 
perfomiing dancers. Other large 
cities that have prcrnising employ^ 
ment opportunities, including m^jor 
dance companies, include Los Ange* 
les, Chicago, Houston, Salt Lake 
City, Cincinnati, Mi^nni, San Francii-^ 
CO, Los Angeles, winneapclii, Seat^ 
tie, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Training and Other 
.Quallflcationt 

Serious training for a career in 
dancing traditionally begins b^^ age 
12 or earlier. Ballet training is ptrtiC' 
ularly disciplined, and parsons who 
wish to become ballet dancers should 
begin taking lessons at the age of 7 or 
8. Early and intense training also is 
important for the modern dancer 
Most dancers have their professional 
auditions by age 17 or 18, but train- 
ing and practice mver end. For ex- 
ample, proB^i^onal ballet dancers 
take from 10 to 1^ lessons a week for 



of the year, and 
additional hours 



^11 or 12 month 
must spend man 
practicing. 

The early traifiing a dancer re 




ceives is crucial 
the dancer, and I 
tion of a profeisior 
very important 



the later skill of 
refore the selec- 
I dance school is 



Th« daneer*! IH» la ena of figareut prae- 
and Mtf^laelpllne. 

Because of th^ strenuo^i training 
required, a dancer^s general educa- 
tion may be minimal. However, a 
dance^r should study musici litera- 
ture, and history along with the arts 
to help in the interpretation of dra^ 
matic episodes, ideas, and feelings. 

Over 1 1 5 colleges and ^universities 
confer bachelor's or higher degrees 
in dance. College or university dance 
degrees are generally offered 
througN^ie departments of physical 
education, music, theater, or fine 
arts. 

A collie education is not essential 
to obtaining enraployment as a profes- 
sional dancer. In fact, ballet dancers 
who postpone their first audition un- 
til graduation may compete at a dis- 
advantage witl| younger dancers. 

Althtfugh a college education is fin 
advantage in obtaining employment 
as a dance teacher in a college or 
university, it is of little use for one 
who teaches professional dance or 
choreography In a studio situation. 
Professional schools usually require 
teachers to have experjence as a per- 
former; colle|es and conservatories 
generally require graduate degrees, 
but experience as a performer often 
may be substituted. Maturity and a 
broad educational background also 
are important. 

The dancer's life is one of rigorous 
practice and self discipline; therefore 
patience, perseverencfi, and a devo- 
tion to dance are essential. Good 
health and physical stamina are nec- 
essary, both to keep in good condi- 



tion and to follow ihi rugged travel 
.schedule which is often required. 

4Body height and build should not 
vai^ much from the average. Good 
feat and nofmal archei also are re* 
quired. Above all, one must have 
^ agility, grace, and a feilinf for music, 
well as a creative fibility to express 
dneself through dance. 

Seldom does a dancer perform un^ 
accompanied. Therefore, young per- 
sons who consider dancing as a ca^ 
reer should be able to function as^ 
part of a team. They also should be 
prepared to face the mnsciety of unsta- 
ble working conditions brought on by 
show closings and audition failures. 

Beeauae of tiie strenous nature of 
the art, young dancers Have an ad- 
vantage over older dancers in com^ 
peting for jobs. ManV dancers retire 
in their thirties or trwsfer to related 
fields such ai teaehiiig dance. How- 
ever, some skillful dmcers continue 
performing beyond tne age of SO. 
Those who become c^reographers 
or dance 'directors ^ can continue to 
work as long as persons yi^ other 
occupations. 

imployAient Cutfook 

Employment of dancers is expect- 
ed to grow about as fast as the aver- 
age for all occupations. However, the 
number of dancers seeking profes- 
sional careers will continue to exceed 
the number of available pbsitions, 
and competition will be keen. Most 
employment opportuitities will result 
from replacement needs. 

Employment opportunities in stage 
productions are limited, and compe- 
tition for such positions is great. 
Television is partly responsible for 
the reduction In itage productions, 
yet at the same time this media offers 
new outlets for dance. New profes- 
sionlMance companies formed from 
the increasing number of civic and 
community groups offer additional 
employment opportunities. As a re» 
t of the increased general popular- 
of dance in recent years, the best 
mployment opp^tftunities are in 
teaching dance. 



Earnlnga 
Cor 



Id Working 
lltlbna 



Professional dancers who perform 
usually, are members^ of one of the 



m^fm ^filiated with thi AMcia^d 
AcloFS and ArtlMes of Ani4ftoff 
(APL-CIO). Dmncen in opera b&llat, 
etewlsal ballet, and the itioilerii 
duiee'beloQg'to the Am^ea^ Guild 
of Kiusioal Artfits, Inc.; thoit on livi 
or iddcQtap#d ^jevLiion balrag to 
the Anerican* Fsd^mtton of Tilevi- 
slon and Radio Artiats; those who 
ptffforni in fllms ind TV Mlong to 
the Serein Aeters Guild or the 
Ssrien Bitm Guild; and thos^ in 
laiisicalaoniedieijoln Actors* Equity 
Amclatioii. Other dancers may he 
members of other unions, depending 
upon Uie fiildt tn which they per^ 
form^ The unions and producers sign 
baiiie agreeRienta spectfying ntint' 
fnuin lalary rates, hours of work, mnd 
other conditioni of employment. 
However, the separate contr^pc 
signed by each dancer with the pro^ 
ducer of the show may be more fa- 
vorable than the basic agreement ri^ 
garding salaiy, hours of work, and 
working conditidns. 

In 1976, the minim um salary for 
dancers in opera 'and other stage 
productions was aboyt $250 a we^k. 
The single pNirfonnanf^ rate for bel^ 
let dancers was about $ 100 for a sdId 
dance and about $50 per dancer for a 
group. Danders on tour received mn 
allowance of $30 a day in i976 ^©r 
rooin and board, witli the employW 
paying the cost of transpomtion. For 
a brief appearance In a perforniance 
on television or a few days' work in a 
movie, the mintmuni rate was higher, 
relative to time worked. However, 
this difference was offset by the bre 
ity of the engagement and the long' 
period rikely waiting for the nejctone. 

Unefnploynient rates for dancers 
are higher than the average for all 
occupations. Many qualified people 
cannot obtain year-round work m 
dancers, and are forced to supph^^ 
ment their incomes by other types of 
work. Some dancei^ who are quali- 
fied to teach combine teaching with 
perforining. 

Salariel of dance teachers vary 
with the location and the prestige of 
the school in which they teach. 
Dance Initructoi^ in colleges and' 
universitiei are paid on the sanie 
basil as other faculty members. (See 
statement on college and university 
teachers.) 



The normal work\veek i§ 30 hours* 
^ (6houim per day Biijeiinuifi) spent in 
rihearials and matinee and evening 
perfbrmancei. Extra sompensation is 
paid for additional hours worked. 
Moat stege perforrnincei take place, 
of course, in the evening, and re- 
hearsals squire v^ry long heunt of- 
ten on weekends and holidays. For 
shows on the road, weekend travel 
often is required. / 

D«ncers are entitled to some paid 
sick leave and various health and 
welfare benefiti provided, by their 
unions, to which the employers, con» 
tribute. Dance inatrueton in schools 
receive b4nenti coniparable to those 
of other teaeheit. 



Stiurefti Of AcWItldflal 
Information 

Infarination on cQlleges and uni- 
veriitiei that give a major in the 
dance or some ooursei in the dance, 
as w^lt as details on the types of 
cQumes and other pertinent informa- 
tion is available frorn: ^ 

MatiOiia! P^ge Atsotiiation; i division of ths 
Amsrioan AUianoe for Hetlth, Physical 
Edueaticn find Recriation^ IZCI 16th St, 
NW., WKhington, D,C, 23036. 

For inforrfiation on all aapects of 
dance, couniellng servieeSs and job 
listings, coptaQti 

A^eriQin DanCe Guild, 1619 Broidway, 
Room 603, New Yofk.NV. I CO 19. 



MUSICIANS^ 

(D.aT IS2J28 and .048) 

Nature of thv VVorlc 



The important roli that muiic 
plays in niost people's livai makei it 
difTicult to imagine a world without 
niuiicians< Profesiional musicians 
are those whose livelihoods depend 
upon perfomning for the enjoyment 
of others. These profesiiorials^ 
whether they play in a syniphony 
orchcitra, dance bandi rock group, 
or jazz combo— generatly have be- 
hind them many yearii of forinal or 
infornial study and practice. As a 
rule, musicians ipecialize in either 



popular or cla^ical mtiiic; only a few 
play both types professionally. 

Musicians who ipecialiie in p^spu- 
lar music usually ^ay the trumpet, 
trombone, clarinet, saxophone, or- 
gan. Of one of the •*rhythin** instru^^ 
menta— the piano, string' ba^, dmmi, 
or guitar. Dance bands play in night* 
clubs, restaurants, and at special par- 
ties. The best fcnown bands, jazi 
groups, rock groups, and ^lo per* 
formei^ sonietimes perform on tele> 
vision. , 

Classical musicians play in sym^ 
phonies, opera, ballet and theater or^ 
cheStras, and for other groups that 
require orchestral Accompaniments. 
These musicians pl^ string, bra^^ 
woodwind or percussion instruments. 
Some form small groups — usually a 
string quanet or a trio— to give con- 
ceits of chamber music. Many pia- 
nisti accompany vocal or instrument 
tal soloists, choral groups, or provide 
background music in restaurant or 
other places. Most organists play in 
churches; often they direct the choir. 

A few excepttonal musicians give 
their own concerts and appear as 
soloists with symphony orchestras. 
Both classical and popular musicians 
make Individual and group record^ 
ings. 

In addition to performing, many 
musicians teach instrumental and vo^ 
cal music in schools and colleges, or 
give private lessons in their own stu- 
dios or in pupils' homes. Others com- 
bine careers as performers with work 
as arrangers and composers. 

A few musicians specialize in lU 
brary science or psychology for work 
in music libraries or in the field of 
music therapy in hospitals. Others 
work as orcheitra conductn*--! or 
band directors, 

Placea of imployment 

About 127,000 persons worked as 
performing musicians in 1976. Many 
thousands more taught in elementary 
and secondary schools and in college 
es and universities, (See the itate- 
mcnts on teachers elsewhere in the 
Handbook.) Almost every town and 
city has at least one private music 
teacher. 

Most performing musicians work 
in cities where entepiatfMant and 
recording activitjeT are concenfrat^ 
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Siii€« m liigli quality ef pcrfdnncniit r«€|y|rgft §oii#t«hl ityiiy pM^se, ••If^lft^U 

pllntisvlitl^ ^ 



ed* such as New Ydfk, Chicago^ Los 
Angelas, Nashville, Miami Beach^ 
and New^ Or)eans. Many perform 
with one of 3 1 major symphony 
groups^ the 76 metropolitan orchas- 
tras* or the hundreds.,^ community 
orchestras. Many comr^ftities have 
orchestras and dance ^nds which 
offer at least part-timl work. The 
various branches of the Armed 
Forces also offer career opportuni- 
ties in a number of different musical 
organfeations. 

Training and Other 
Qualifications 

Most people who become profes- 
sional musicians begin studying an 
instrument at an early age. To ac- 
quire great technical skill, a thorough 
knowledge of music, and the ability 
to interpret music, young people 
need intensive training ^through pri^ 
. vate study with an accomplished mu- 
sicianj in a college or university 
which has a strong music program, oT 
in a conservatory of music. For ad- 
vanced study in one of these institu- 
tions, an audition frequently is neces- 
sary. Many teachers in thes^chools 
are accomplished artists who will 
train only promising young musi- 
cians. 

Almost 500 colleges^ universities, 
and music conservaioricr offer 



bachelor's ^nd/or higher degrees in 
instfunriental qr vpcal muiic. These 
pi^ogra^s provide crmning in muiical 
p^rformandep compositioiit and the- 
ory, and also ^ffer liberal arts 
coufseS' In addUiohf about 750 con- 
servatories and coil^gei and universi- 
ties offtr a bachelcr's degree ^o- 
gram in ntusic e^u^ation to qualify 
gf adyatis lor the State ^rtificat^ for 
eHmgntary and secoftdary sohool 
teaching positioni. tallege teaching 
positiom usually require advanced 
degr^gs* but e^^eptipus may ba made 
for wgll-qu^Uficd Wriata. 

Musieiatii ^fto pl&y popular mysic 
must have an underitanditig of and 
feeling for that style of music, but 
cla^^sical tr^iiiiiig tnay expand their 
gmployrnent oppdrtunities. As a rule, 
they lake lessons with private teach- 
ars when young* and sei^e every op- 
portunity to play in amateuf or pro- 
fegsiofial perforni%fic€§. Eitablishing 
a reputatiort with other musicians is 
very itnpoftafit ih getting started in a 
earner ifl popular itiuiic- Sorne young * 
people fortti iit^all dance bands or 
foek groups, Ai they gain e^cperience 
and bgcortie KnOwit, they may audi- 
tlon tor other \^c^\ bands, and strll 
later, for the better known bands and 
orchestras- 
Young persons \i/ho -consider ca- 
reers in tnuiic ihould h^ve musical 
talfint, versatility, cfeative ability, 



and pciie and itage presence to face . 
largi audiaicii. iince quality of pmt* 
formanqg requires constant study 
and practiee, selMiscipline is vital. • 
Moreover, muiicians who do concert 
and nightclub engkgementi mult 
have physical starnina because of ff§* " 
, qucftt traveling and^ sehedures that 
often include nigltt .performances, ' 

^implaymvnt Outlaok 

Employnnent of musictans is ax- ' 
' pectid to grow about as fast as the 
average through the mid^l9§0'i, but 
competition for Jobs will^be kesn. 
Opportunities for concerts and recit- 
sis are not nuinerous enough to pro- 
vide gdtquate employnient for all the 
ptatuits. violinismr and othen instru^ 
mentaliiti qualifled as concart art> 
isti. Competition tisually is keen for ' 
positions that offer stable employ- 
nientt such ai Jobs with major orchas- 
trail «with the Arftied Forces^ and in 
teaching positioni. Because of the 
^aSi with which a musician can enter 
private music teaching, the number 
of inusic teachers has been more 
than sufTicient and probably^will con- 
tinue to be. Although many opportU' 
nities are expected for single and 
Ehort-term engagenienti, playing 
popular music in night clubs and the- 
aters^ the supply of qualified muii^ 
cians who seek such jobs is likely to 
exceed demands On the other hand, 
first-class i experienced accompanists 
and autstanding players of stringed 
initrunients are likely to remain rela- 
tively scarce. 

Earnings and Working 
Condlilens 

The amount received for a per- - 
forniance by either classical or popu^ 
lar muiiciani depends on their geo- 
graphic location as as o%)their 
professional reputation. Minimum 
salaries for musicians in the 3 1 major 
symphpny orchestras in the United 
States in 1976 ranged from $200 to ^ 
$400 a week, according to the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League. Minimuin w|ges for musi^ 
ciani in metropolitan symphony or- 
chistras were gerte^ly between $20 
bnd $40 per concert. Some musicians 
earned substantially more than the 
miniinumi, however, 
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Th& fnajcir lyttiphony orcKtitrai 
havt teaaoiis rMging fram 45 to 52 
Wfeki. About hdf of them hive SO- 
to S2-week ^aaons. Few of the piel* 
ft ropolltan or coihinufiit^ orehestrai 
hfive aMsom of SO to 52 weeks, how- , 
tvef. 

Musicians in large inetropolitati 
areas who played, at danieaSi €lub 
dates, variety ihows, balletSi musical 
comedieSi cpnceru, and indusfrial 
shows generally earned minimumi 
rmging from $40 to $53 for 3 hours 
of work. Musicians in tiiese areas 
who had iteady engagement con- 
tracts earned between $6 and $8^ per 
hour for a 5-day week. Wages for the 
same types of engagemetits tended to 
be less in smaller cities and towns. 
Musieians employed in motion pic- 
ture recording earned a minimum of 
$93 for a 3-hour session; those em- 
ployed in television Commercials 
earned a minimum of $48 for^ a t- 
hour semon. Musicians employed by 
manufacturers of phonograph re^ 
cordings ware paid a minimum of 
$1 10 for a 3-hour session. ^ 
Music teachers in public schools 
earn lalaries comparabla to those of 
other teachers. (See statementa on 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers^lsewhere in the Handbook.) 
Many ^teachen give private music 
lessons to supplement theif earnings. 
However* eamings ofien are uncer- 
tain and vary according to the musi- 
cian's reputation* the number of 
teachers and students in the locality, 
and the economic status of the com= 
munity. 

Musicians customarily work at 
night and on weekands, and they 
must spend constderabia time in 
practice and in rehearsal - Performing'^ 
engagements usual^^ require some 
traveL 

Many musicians, primarily those 
employed by symphony orchestras, 
work under master wage agraernents, 
which guarantee a season's work up 
to 52 weeks. Musicians in other 
areas, however, may face relatively 
long periods of unemployment be- 
tween jobs, J'huSs their earnings gen- 
erally are lower than those of many 
other occupations. Moreover, since 
they may not work steadily for one 
employer, some performers cannot 
qualify for unemployment compen- 
sation, and few have either sick leave 



Of vabatiOQi with pay. For these rea- 
* sonst many niusioiani tak^ other 
types of Jobs^.to supplenient their 
eaminp as muslQiMs. 

Most profesaional musicians be- 
long m th^ Amertean Federation of 
Musicians < A.FL-CIO), Concert solo- 
ists also belong to the American 
Guild of Musicfi ArtisU» Inc. (AFL- 
CIO). 

Sdui^m of Addltlonil 
fnfartiiBtlQii 

# 

For information about v^ges, 
hours of work, and working condi^ 
tions for professional musicians, con- 
Uct: 

American Fedgratioit of Muaiciani (AFL< 
CIO), ISOO ii^adway. New York. N.^. 
10036, 

Information about^ the require^ 
menti fop^ertifiaation of organists 
and choir itiastars is available Yrom: 

American Guild of Organitts. 630 Fifth Ave,, 
New York, N Y. 1^20, 

A list of acoredited schools of mu- 
sic and degree programi offered is 
available from: 

Natioiisi Awciation of lehscls of Music, 
11250 Roger Bacon Dr.. Restont Va. 
22090, ^ 

Further information about careers 
in music is available from: 

Music Educators Nftional Conference, 1902 
Association Dr.. Reston, Va. 22091. 

A book entitled Careers in Music 
can be obtaiiied for $1 from: 

American Music Conferlnce, I JO Huron. 
Chicago, nt 60611. 



SINGERS 

(D.O.T, 152.028 and .048) 

Nature of the Work 

Singing is an age-old form of com- 
munication which, in one form or an- 
other, can be understood and appre- 
ciated bj almDst everyon^. 
Professional singing often requires 
not only a fine voice but also a highly 
developed technique and a broad 
knowledge of music. A small number 
of singing stys make recordings or 



go on concert tours in the Unittd ^ 
Sutis and abrsiiid. Somawhat larger 
numbers of singers obtaifi Itading or^ 
fupporting rolis in operas and popu- 
lar musio shows, or secure engage- 
ments w obnoert soloists in oratorios 
and other typai of performanceii 
Some singin also bocome members 
of opera and musieal comedy cho- 
ruses or other professlpnal choral 
groups. Popular fnuslo singen per- 
form in muiical sh^s of ill kinds^ 
in the movies, on the suge, on radio 
and telaviiion, in eoncerta, and in 
nightclubs and other entertainment 
places. The best known popular mu= 
sic slngei^ make and sell many re- 
eordingi. 

Some singers coniblne their work 
as performers with other related jobs. 
Many give private voice lessons* A 
numbefl of iingers teach aAd direct 
choruses in elementary and second- 
ary schooli, [See the statements on 
teachen elsewhere in the Hrndtook.) 
Others give voice training or direct 
choral groups in chtirchei/muiic 
conservatories^ or collegei and uni- 
versities. 

Plaeeg of f mployrtnant 

About 23,000 persons worked as 
profeisional singers in ^^f 976, Many 
others were employed as music 
teachers in eleinentary and second- 
ary schooli, colleges, universities, 
and conservatories throughout the 
. country, Opportunities for singing 
engagements are concentrated main- 
ly in New York City, Los Angeles,' 
Las Vegas, San FranciicOj Dallas^ 
and Chicago^tJie Nation's chief en- 
tertainment centers. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, a major center for country 
and western music, is one of the most 
important places for etnployment of 
singers for "liva" performances and 
recordings. Many singers work part 
time as church singers and choirnias^ 
ters. 

Tralnlng^and Other 
Qualifications ^ 

Persons who want to sing profes- 
sionally should acquire a broad back- 
ground in music, includtn|Tls theory 
and history. The ability to dance may 
be helpful, sinat iingers sometimes 
are required to dance. In addition, 
those interested in a singing career 
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should start piano tassons at an early 
age to bacome familiar with music 
theory and q^usic composition. As a 
rule, voice training should not begin 
until after the individual has matured 
physically, although young boys who 
sing in church choirs receive sonie 
training before their voices change. 
An audition often is required for ad- 
vanced voice training. Since voice 
training often continues for years af- 
ter the singer's professional career 
has started, a prospective singer must 
have great determination. 

To prepare for careers §s singers of 
classical inusic, young people can 
take private voice lessons or enroll in 
a music conservatory or a school or 
department of music in a college or 
university. These schools provide * 
voice training and training in under- 
standing and interpreting music, in- 
cluding music-related training in for- 
eign languages and, somattnies, 
dramatic training. After completing 
4 years of study, the graduate may 
receive the degree of bachelor of mu- 
sic, bachelor of science or ^rts (in 
music), or bachelor of fine arts. 

Singers who plan to teach in public 
schools need at least a bachelor's 
* degree in music and must meet the 
State certification requirements for 
teachers. About 750 conservatories 
and colleges and universities offer a 
bachelor's degree program in music 
education. In addition, almost 500 
colleges and universities offer train- 
ing in musical performance, compo- 



sitioni and theory^ leading to a 
bachelor's degree. Most college^ 
teachers must have a master's degree 
or Ph. D. degree, but eicceptions may 
be made for well-qualined artisti. 

Although votee training is an jisset 
for singers of popular music, rnany 
with untrained voices have had sue- 
cessful careers. The typical popul^ 
song^oes not demand that the voice 
be developed to cover as v^ide a 
range on the musical scale ai does 
classical music, and the lack of voice 
projection may be overcome by yse 
of a microphone. 

. Young singers of popular songs 
may become k-riown by participating 
in" local amateur and paid sho^s. 
These engagements may lead to em- 
ployment with local dance bands or 
rock groups and possibly later with 
better known ones. 

In addition to rnusical ability, a 
singing career requires an attractive 
appearanc|, poise and ^^ge prci- 
ence, and perseverance. Singers also 
nwist^fiave physical stamina to adapt 
to frequent trayeling and rigorous 
time schedules, which often include 
night perforniances. 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of singers is expected 
to grow about as fast as the average 
through the mid'1980's, but compe- 
lition for jobs will be keen. Many 
short-term jobs are expected in the 
opera and concert stage, movies, the- 



ater« nightclubi, and other areas, The° 
demand li growing for iingin whb 
record populir niuiic to do. radio and 
taleVision conifiierqiali. However, 
these short^tenn Jobs are not enough 
to provide steady Binployment for all 
qualified §in|ers.- 

Earnlnit anil Worlcing 
CendlttiNia 

Singers generally work at night and 
on weekends, and must spend much 
time in practice and in rehaarsals.. 
Work in the entertainment field is 
seasonar and fevv performeri have 
steady Jobs, Except for a few welU 
known eoneeit sololstSt opera stars, 
top recording artisti of popular mu^ 
sic, and ^ome danc^ bind singers, 
most profeisional sinfen experience 
difficulty in obtaining regular em- 
ployment and have to ^uppleinent 
their incomes with other kinds of 
jobs. Moreover, a singing career 
sometimes is relatively short, since it 
depends on a good voice, physical 
stamina, and public acceptanoe of 
the artist, all of which may be afTeci- 
ed by age= 

Concert singers who were part of a 
chorus earned a minimum daily rate 
^ $25 in 1976, or $45 to $50 per 
performance. Members of an openi 
chorus earned s minimum daily ra^e 
of $30i or $40 per perforrrtarce, A 
featured soloist received a minimum 
of $200 for each performance. A few 
opera sololits and popular singers, 
however, earned thousands of dollars 
per per for mane e. Minimum vrage 
rates for singirs on television ranged 
from around $143 to about $161 per 
singer for a 1-hour sho^v, depending 
on the number of singers in the 
gr^p. 

Professional singers usually belong 
to a branch of the AFL-CIO union, 
the Associated Actors and Artistes of 
America. Singers on the concert 
stage or in opera, belong to the 
American Guild of Musical Ariiiis, 
Inc.; those who sing on radio or live 
television or make phonograph je- 
wordings are mernbers of the Arneri- 
can Federation of Television and Ra- 
dio Artists; singeri in the variety and 
nightclub field belong to the Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists; those 
who sing in musical comedy and op- 
erettas belong to the Actors' Equity 
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Asiociation; ind those who sing in 
the movifi belong to thfi Screen A.c- 
tors Guild, Inc. 

Sourett at Addltlofiai 
Informftilon 

InfOfinaticni about accredited 
ichooli and departmcnts of music is 
available from: 



Nmonal A^oclation of SchCols of Myii«. 
11150 Poger Bmmn Dr., ftiitoti, va. 
220^0. 

Further informatiofi about careers 
in fTiusic is available from: 

Mus^ig EdueaitQfs National Cehferericc.i90 2 
Ai$<^iaUoh Dr, ^eiion, Vi 22091.' 



OCCUPATIOMS IN RADIO 
AND TELEVISION BRO/OOAS^IWG 



The glamour and ejecltemeni of ra^ 
dio and television make broadcastin | 
eareeri attractive to many people. Ir 
1976 about 130,000 fulUtinie and 
' 30 ,000 part-time workeri were erTi = 
ploytd in bfoadQasting; slightly more 
than half were in radio and the rest 
were ir television. In addition, sever 
al thousand fraelance artists, mosily 
writers, performers, and musicians, 
work on a coniract baais for stations; 
networks, and other producers. Sev- 
eral thousand other employees work 
for independaiit producers in activi 
ties closely related to broadcasting, 
such as the preparation of filrried and 
tap^d programs and commerciaU 

Broadcastirifi stations offer i* van 
my of interesting jo^ in all paii^ut 
the country. Oppotfunities for eniry 
Jobs are best at stations in s^all QOm- 
tnumimh although the ri^ieit paying 
Jobs are iti large cities, espegially 
those w^ith naticnal network stations 



NgtiJfe and Loeatlon of th« 
Ifidfj^try 

CtJmrf^tra ial tro^cauin^. In 1 975 
^boui 7,25 C gcmtxiercial radio sta^ 
t\mm and 7 20 comtnercial television 
^tati ons were in operation in the 
United Slates. Mo^t cominercial ra- 
dio broadcasting stations are smaii^ 
independent businesses. The average 
Italian i^mploys about i 1 fuli-time 
^nd 4 p^rt=time workers. The iinalu 
est radio stations ernplay only fou ror 
rive people while radio Stations in 
large cities rtay hav^e. 1 00 Employees 
or mfere. Te leviiion iiatiofis average 
about 75 C^ll time and \0 pan-time 
enipl<jyets However, many teleyi^ 
siun statiuii^ are gmaller th^n ttiii, 
whil^ sonie are rtiucli larger televi= 
^iyn AUtiun In ^ small market may 
enptoy only 3D pecpple, whxXm a sta- 
ti*in in ^ in^jar m^trupolitafi ai 



rriay ^mpluy up'tu 250 people. C»n 




mercial radio statloni are siifv^d by 
seven naciorii^ide oeiworti aUd 1 
large raumbir of regional m^twcrks. 
Statiorii can affiliate with netw^orki 
by agreeing tc broadcast thieir pro^ 
grafns on a replar basis. Tlne^ven 
nationat radic netwQrlci%gipl^yed 
approximately/ 1,000 workers in ^ 
1975, 

Most teUvi%ion itationsdapen^ or * 
©ne ^of thr^e rtaticnal television net- 
works for programs that wcuW be 
too expensive' for individual statioii^ 
to originate— for exanapla, sports 
avefiis ar newscasts of natipiial and 
I nter national siinificance , Th^st net- 
wrks, in turn, can off^r rtaticpnal 
coverage to sponsofs, As many as 
200 stations acrosi the country fnay 
carry a network telaviiicpn %Y\ow ^ \n 
I 975 'the three national n^tw^rks ' 
employed about 1 3 ,0OC wcrk^rs. 
Most x\m twork proiranii origi nat^ in 
New York City or Los Angelas. 

Public bro^dc^tifig. There were 
afcoutSSO nonrtmmercial radio sta- 
tions (m^nly FM) and 270 educa- 
tional television stations in \^16. 
Thes^ stations are operated prii*ci- 
pally by cduc^icnal agencies m\icH ^ 
State CO tniniisicns, local boards of 
educ^tior, colleges and ufiiveTiities, 
and spacial community public lel^vi' 
sion crgani^ations. Educatiotial s-ta % 
lions employed nore than ^.OOlOfiJlN 
time ^nd over 4 ^000 part-time work 
eoin 1916. 

al3P0ui 3,57c i^ablt 1 ^y.^ttm 
1 (CATV) ernpioyini ^box^i 2 5sOC0 
wcark^rb m 1 *>76 = ^ 

Broac^eeitlrig Ogo 4jpstiorii 

3Se»rly half of all £mploy<^es in i tic 
^broadcasting industry hoN prof^s 
lionat and technical jobs, such m% al- 
noiincers, anchors afid nev^spersor^s, 
writers, or broadcaii technicians. 
Clerical and sal^s ^vorkers m/AV^t tJp 
an additional 30 percent, ^nd mafl' 
agarial personnel fnake up about 
on^^fifth. Rlary of the remainingerri' 
ployees ^re ^raft workers* su^h #s 
electricians ard carpenters. 

Jobs vary greatly between ^ma^ll 
and large station^/lfi sSal! itation^, 
the siatioii manager, who frequently 
is the ^wncr, may act as ialesmana^- 
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AHhough tttovWdn i^eunted for only 11 ptrQent of all 
faroadcail ilatbfis and ty^ems, H provided 41 pdroint 
of all broadoitt jobs in 1976 




^ikfu Ff#«rll C&fnmun lEftigni dfirnmlBBlDfi 



Jobs 



er, or perhapi as program director, 
anciDiinger , and copywriter^ An- 
nouncars iii small stations may do 
^eir own writing, opjfrate the studio 
coiitrol bomrd, and do sales work. 
The engineering stafr may coniist of 
only o^e fulUtime broadcast techni- 
cian assisted by Vforken from thm 
other departnitnti^ In large radio and 
television stations^ jobs are special^ 
iaed, Tra^itiofialty^ radio and talevt^ 
siofi stations niaintain four major de- 
parinients: programrni^g, 
engineenng, sales, and general ad- 
minlitration. An iticrca&ing number 
of stmtions have created a separate 
departnient for ne^s; else^^here, 
news personnel ^i^ork in ttie prograni- 
ming departnient. The kinds of jobs 
found in eaqh of thr four depart 
meiits are described in the fullov^ing 
paragTaphs. 

PiPSgrueiinlBg Dcpartmrai ^i&tf 
mentors produce dail^ and v^^ekty 
sho^Si assign pertonnel to cover spe- 
eial events, and prQvide general pro 
gram larvices lUcA^^ sound effects 
and lighting. From time to ttma, free- 
lance perforniers, writers, singeri, 
and other entertaineri are hired for 
ipacific broadcasti, for a series of 
brDadcasti, of tot special assign- 
, miiits. 

The mimm of a station's program- 
mini department depends on the ex- 
tent w whieh its broadetf U are liv^ 




recorded, or receiVKl fron^ a net- 
work. In a snail station, a few people 
make cotnmercial announcemefiti^ 
read news and iports stimfnariei* Se- 
lect and play reeordings, and intro- 
duce n€t%vork prDgrains, In 0 large 
station, on the other hand, the pro- 
gram staff may consist of m large 
number of people in a wide variety of 
specialised jcbi. 

Prvgram directors are rispcnsible 
for the overall prDgrafn sohedules of 
large stationi. They arrange for a 
combmatlon of programs that will be 
attractive and interesting to the audi- 
ence and at the same time effectivily 
meet the needs of advertisers. 

Tre^tc ffiartagers prepire daily 
schedules of prograins and keep rec- 
ords of broadcasting time available 
for advertising. Coniinuity directors 
are responsible for the writiiig and 
editing of all scripts. They inay be 
assisted by continuity wriiers, who 
prepare announcers* books ("copy") 
that contaifi ea^h programs script 
and commercials along with their le- 
quence and length. 

Directors plan and supervi^ indi-^ 
vidual progranis or leries ^of pro- 
grams. They eoordinate the shows, 
select artists and studio personnel, 
schedyXe and donduct rehearsaJs, and 
direct on-the^air shows. They rnay be 
assigned by ikssociate directorM, who 
work out detailed schedules and 
plans, arrarige for distribution of 



scripts and changes in sGripts to the 
cast, ai\d help direct on-the*air 
shovel. Some stations employ pro- 
gram assisiants to aid directors and 
aisociate directors, Aiiistants help 
asseiiible and eoprdinate the various 
parts of the shew. They arrange for- 
propyl makeup service * artwork, and 
film sUd^i and assiit in timing. They 
eui the pirforrtiers, using cue cards 
prepared from scripts, 

^a^fn mity and pmblic affairs direc- 
tors are a link between the station 
and icKools, churchei, citizen 
gfOupi, and civic organiEations. They 
siipervise . write; and host public af^ 
fairs programs. 

In large stations, directors may 
work under the supervision of a pro- 
dmer* wtio selects scripts, controls 
finances^ and handles other produc- 
tion prohlenis. Many times these 
functions are combined in the job of 
pFodtdCtr^irectar, 

Ani^our^oers are the best known 
gfoiif of program workers. An- 
nouncers introduce programs, 
guisti, and muiical selections^ and 
deliver most of the live eommercial 
messages « In small itations, they also 
may .cperate the control board, sell 
tinie, and write commercial and news 
ccpy. Broadcast announcers are dis- 
cussed iri detail elsewhere in the 

Muijc is an important part of radio 
programffiing. Both smal^ and- large 
stations use recordings and transcrip- 
tions to provide musical programi 
and background music for other 
showa< La.rge stations, which have ex- 
tensive rriusic libraries, sohietimes 
employ rwtusic librarians to maintain 
mmic fit^s and answer requests -for 
any pirticular selection of music^ 
The rietvv'orlcs have specialized per- 
sonnel who plan And arrange for mu- 
sical services. Musical directors se- 
lect, arrange » and direct music for 
program m following general instruc- 
tions from program directors. They 
select musicians for live broadcasts 
and direct thern during rehearials 
and broadcasts. Musicians are gener- 
ally hired on a freelance basis. 

Ne^i gathering and reportifig is a 
key ^pe£t of radio and television 
programnning^ News directors plan 
and supervise all news and special 
evinta Qoveragt. News reporters 
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broadcast daily news prog^ms and 
report special news events on the 
scene. Sfews writers select and write 
copy for newscasters to read on the 
air, In small stations, the jobs of fiews 
reporter and news writer often are 
cornbined, 

jStatiorii that originate Iiy€ teUyi^ 
sion shows ihust have staff members 
who take car^e of staging the pro 
grams. Siudio supervisors plan and 
supervise the setting up of scenery 
and props. Floor managers plan and 
direct the performers' positions and 
movements on the set according to 
directors' instructions. The jobs of 
studio supervisor and floor nianaBer 
often are combined Property hdin 
dlers set up props, hold cue *^ards 
' and do other unskilled chores Make- 
up ariistJi px^p^te personnel ioi 
bfcadcasts by applying cosrneUws 
Scenic destgners plan and design ^ci 
= tings and backgrounds foi programs 
They sebi^i furniture, draperies, pK 
tur€s,and ulhcr props lu help tonvey 
the desfred visudl irii plebeians Sai^nd 

equipment to simulate suund^ ^a^h 
»5 gunrire ur iaiii 

programni ing is retorJtiJ eithci 

film LJt vld<^0 i^piS Bfottdc ,tai Iti^J.iU 
ciafis iiiak^ video I4pc reeoidlngs *Jii 
elscttuiiig cquipiiient that periiiits in 
stanianeoLis playback of a perfuini 



ance. Video tape is used to record 
live shows and to prerecord pro- 
grams for future broadcasts. Many 
stations employ specialized staff 
inembers to take care of rilfned pro- 
gram niaierial. Film editors mdii and 
prepare all film for on-the-air present 
tation. They screen all films received, 
cut and splice films to insert coni- 
mercials, and edit locally produced 
film. Film librarians catalog and 
maintain files of motion picture film 

Engineering Dcpttrtnisiil 1 e4.hiii 
Claris position microphones, adjust 
levals of sound, keep transmitters op - 
erating properly, and move and ad- 
just lights and television cameras to 
produce wlcar well conipOSed pic^ 
tures They also instatU maintain . and 
repali the niany typ€i» of electrical 
and ^ic4;iruni^ equipment r^^quired 
tui these opeiaUuns 

Most stations empiuy t^u^y 
ii^en, who ^re lesponsiblt; fur all en 
^ine^i tn^ iitaUais, including sup^rvl 
siuii of te^hiiicians. In small sialUoris, 
ihey abo may woik at the COfltrol 
board arid r^p^ir mmS m^intjiin ct^uip 
luqni l ^iige siaiiuii^ have engineers 
*!iO Spdwial!£.e in fielU^ sucli as sUUiid 
recording, inainienanw^, and lighi 
lug Neiwuiks cinpUjy a fs^w Jt^^/u/j 
rneft i e n^tn^er^ lu design and develop 
fiew electronic apparaius lO rDegl 
spec ial problein^ 




Broadcast technicians have many 
jobi. For example, they control the 
operation of the transmitter to keep 
the level and frequency of broadcast 
v^ithin legal requirements. They also 
set up, operate, and maintain equips 
ment in the studio and in locations 
where remote broadcasts are to be 
made (Further information on 
broadcast technicians is given else- 
where in the handbook. ) 

Sato Dcpartnieiit Sales represeriia^ 
tives, the largest grdup of workers in 
this department, sell adyertising time 
to sponsors, atdvertisirig agencies^,) 
aiid other buyers. They must have a 
thopough knowledge of the station's 
operations and prograniriiing. The 
job also raqutres"that thay be knowl- 
edgeable about ihm audience — in^ 
eluding, for example, si^e and char- 
acteristics, number of radio and 
ielevisiofi sets in use, ineorne levels, 
and consumption patl©rn§. Sales rep^ 
reientativgs in large stations ofleti 
work closely with spcsnsors and ad 
vertising agejiciea Many television 
stations sell a substantial part of their 
time, particularly to national adver- 
tisers, through iiiUepeadent adveriis- 
ing agencies. 

large ^tattvjit^ i^^u^i^iii}' Iii&vq 
eral %¥ork.ers whi^ do only s^Us vturk 
The mhm majiaji^r gupsrvisd^ the in. 
and also nnay haridle a fe>¥ of the 

laigeal awtOUnta pcisoii^lly S^jilie 

large siations ernploy statistical and 
Te*^eaich p^r^oiinel t^^ ti^lp ^u&\yt^ 
and report market inrof mtitiuii on 
the womiTiu* lity s^erv^d 

Cieiisiai «diiiliil^U atlok^ I.. 

small sttiion, iha ownei ad * , jok 
keeper may handle all the r*;^€rd 
keeping, accounting puijhatmg. hir 
ing, and 4>ther routina office vvork If 
the size of the station warrants it, itic 
business staff may irkciude acwOyni= 
ants, lawyers, per^Jufinel workers^ and 
others They ar^ asiisttid by otfii^e 
worktrs. such as secretariiiS, i^pists. 
bookkeepers, clerks, and iii^ssen- 
gers 

aii^ Ady&nuttrri#nt 



inan) entry l^vel jobs in broad^ 
cajiting Fcjr an increasing number of 
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jobs, however, technical iraining or a 
colle|e degree is preferred Entry= 
level jobs in the engineering depart^ 
meril* for example, require sotnc 
technical training in electrcriics. A 
college education provides a good 
backgroufid for many Jobs in the pro^ 
grarnniing, sales, and business erid of 
broadcasting. V/hile a major in al- 
most any field i§ accuptable, . niiiny 
stattORS prefer candidates ^ith a 
background in th^ liberal arts Sotrie 
technical schools offer courses in 
broadcasting, and irifiny LuU^ges diid 
universities offer 2- or 4-year degree 
progfanis in broadcastifig. mass cum 
munications* telecommunicaiions 
speech -, and juurrialisni 

EcJucaticjn beyond high awl^ooi ^1 
niost ^Iwayb is art assci Ui lei ms 
career potential and adv ariLi; men l A 
high suhool graduale may start Nvt)ik 
lug tor A cadiu stcititjfi in t± .^^Iw^s juU 
fur e^finiple, t^u I uppcji t ui ill ic^s itj 
progfess to the iTi^inagcmciU [tinks 

are likely li« be intii^h gictjlei ^Itfi n 
CullegC d>^gic^ 111 th^ igi u. I hi ilu ^ 

area, pioficieficy in announcing may 

be enough tu ItilUl d Jt;b Ini I ii J V lii It ti. 

tiunal t)ii4:kgi ou nd lit dJUllloh tu dd 
ntliil^tf iiti vc .^KilLri 

IcUvisujki pi**^ * £i * 

genefiilly femJiMCs sijiiit ^^at u. 1,^ >^ 
ill bi usiif lii ^dviui^-ii i'> M ^ wi 

ie^e degrtie 

t-l I y I lii llii 1*^ t ?! t* . i.ll.i ! T i: 

lriC?*C Aii. M^tik i.a. I 1 i / K . 

^p*.i. I 111 1/ . J . al. * M s ^ lUis,.- 

lespwllalulc \Kih^ tss ih*=) ^t4l k v» 1 
edge a lit! y4pcii;ii t A ts^i ti>pU, 

^CtH%4flQil Hi hi ^Jii Ji^-.i .11. y^. fl ii^ III 

pu Idly j U 3 in 1 1 J j u ! ! n . 1 1 i , 1 1 1 1 i 

fCgul*iI VV4.J|k -1^ giJ -11 viii-Uli* i! talltJ 
L> I Od tJ i J S I S t- 1m J i! i 6> 4 ' t il .3 ^ 1 1 J 1 1 4 

flu iii s 5* fed 11. 113 die hi*. I Li^u J 

, wqijl led fui ^litl y JoLb \a tbi^l lu I j 
depdf UiUlUs Fl ti^Idlll^ II . t; Ici-tl ul il 3 

£»re cjrfei ed by ii^Ju ss. tuuila feand 
let- luiltal in;ji.llui*;s ai.i uIm^ L, Ju 
niu»r and kiotnni iirtit ^ wuilegc. li^^t* 
school CO drses in ely*. ti uiucs u, 4tfit 
niallcs diid phytic?* uMcii aiq htJpfiii 
to people whi> plaii iu pui^vic t^sjuccis 
i»s broadgasl l^ghni^ lans 
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Some technical Hchools give 
courses especially designecl to pre^ 
pare the student for the series of writ- 
ten examinaiioni required for the 
Federal CDmniun ication CommiS' 
sion's (FCC) Finit Class Radiotele^ 
phone Operator License. Jhe tests 
cover the theory, construction* and 
operation of transmission and receiv = 
ipg equipment-, the eharaclerihtics of 
gleg tromagn^^tie waves, unit U S and 
inle rnational regulai ion,s governing 
hruadijdStirig The tu si Llass liceiise 
(the K/'C ul^u ih5*uc^ se-utjiid and 
third ulass liuetigius) required by 
Idv^ fur the i-hiel enguie^i and uhuul 
iy iH rtquired by stiitions for other 
!iit:in{jeis ut a i ddu> ut television nla 
lUiirh cn^uieef ing staft tndubtry ejt- 
pcil.^ sliess the 1irip*ji Itiiiuc ut a tlis»l 
wlass liLcHEse, piirticulafly tur techni 
vjiansi will) x^ish to progres^n to the lop 
laiik^ Ilk U!t_>ddeast eii^liicet In^ lii 
r^^iiii^ iii«^i[upcilii^ii diceis. whwie 
t_i->iii p.. tUUjfi tof^jobs I5i kceii, holders 
of ii fli M ^Id-s-!^ lii c nse aie at aii advan 
tag\ lit iliuJtikg 1 1 h|^.f y nie 11 1 i-\ 

broajca.>t techiii-^ ian 

t A CI 1 1| , I4 J yc e..= s*^ Jii ic t i u iiia picfet 
[it4 ^ . ui Lilly dt t I lii; 111 be I u p4j=^ U 

ti*^ 1^1 1 ^ 1 ) ^ii€i|lt)&j Uit fp^^^ 
tAii^ tii^ii ti^n^iiiJiLci ^ \isi\ ai.H%: ut 
iltl. iiv'ii! idiiil t i dii s (_^petlany .*ii 
i 4, 1 ■ ^ ?s , have a Lieilcf gbaiig*. ot 

^^.lllii^ ii J-*h li! iMJiii It lllCy j 



Entry jobs us anntJuncefH in small 
stations usually do not require specify 
ic training or e|&perience, but an ap= 
piicant mu^t have a pleasant voice, a 
good command of the language, and 
pther characterisiicH that make adra- 
niatic or attractive per§onaliiy- 
Courses in speech. English, social 
science, drarna, and electronics are 
helpful to persons seeking careers as 
annouticers. In addition, college 
campus radio experience, summer 
and part-time eniployrncni at local 
stations, and a good know ledge of 
the comniercial industry are all high- 
ly regarded as backgrounds. Qualifi- 
cations for administrative and sales 
jobh in broadcaHting are similar to 
thost fequired by other emplpyers, a 
business eoyrse program of study in 
high school or a collegt; degree in 
businesis oi manage rnehi is good 
piepaiallon toi such Jubjj 

Mobt beginflerb start oui iii sniall 
dducativjnal and public bruiidcasting 
sidih*ii(s AlUiuu^h iheSe hlatiun^ 4,£in 
II 4) t pay fiigh ?»iilajieh. they uttci i.*p 
por (unities lO learn the difteieni 

phss^eJiot l>i iicidwdst lii^ wtji k bet^iiU^e 
ihiiy gLncidlly use pdrhi>nijcl 111 cuni 
bm^Llori jub^ H oi LAainplt ^ii all 
ii4ii;(i*^-ci may pciti/iiii ?i*.}iii%. 4)1 ttit 

PcopU 1.1 ihe tii^iiicci ing Jc|. =»»i 
i.»£iU ten J t*) iciiiain iri this aie*! ut 
vvAjik whciy ih4ii4^>u^h uainiii^ 111 
elci^U ^.ifc Iws la ^.^^CiiLlal 1 .kigiaiii ^^ii 
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bi Ud.Jcdstir.g Is expacteci tcj corilin^.^ thr.jugK 1986 vvlti, 
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ployees utuatly remain in program^ 
mihg ^ork, although iometimes 
transfers to and from the sales and 
busineii dapaftments are made. 
Tranifers are easier between lalf i 
and general administrative depart- 
ments beciui^of their closa working 
^ relationihtp; in fact, in small stations, 
they ar# often merged irfto one de- 
partmerit. Although transfer^ of ^x- 
pehenc^d workers between depart- 
ments are limited to the extent noted, 
these dkstinctiDns are less important 
in beginning and top-level jobs At 
the higher leveh, a station executive 
may be ^rawii frohi top level ^rson 
nel of aiiy department. 
, Many radio and television &i^iiori 
manageri cofisider training iii a ori 
vale trade or technical school hclpTuI 
for people interested in careers in the 
broadcaiting industry However, be 
fore enr^llin^ in any btoadc^^^iiii^ 
school, whether public or private 
prospective students should contact 

emplOyefs^ biOiidcaall n& titfde ui 
gani^^tiun^ and the Belt^. Bu^Iucas 
Bureau in their area lo deteimine the 
Stihooi's p^rfui maiitc in piMJu^Jug 

^«tt|^|«^ ytiiieftt Oitil^. t 

. lus^ry is ejLpt. le i lo ^rov^ d\ ,^ .a 

fuat tfie avei dg4^ tui all UiJiU'li 
througii ih^ mid-1 S80'^ B^stdtss ihe 
uptfiltlgs^ tioiii ^liiwili Hi any 

UpCiin^^ will l^ault I.UIU ihiS I. J iii 

lire, diti or leave the inJuiiiy t.ii 

Olh4i tCi^^i^l^lk C U^.k pe i i tlOf! will 

vei y k» ecfl fiJi t;»4li y |i>ba espc Jail In 

tradttiDn^n> ^Uiacis laig& iiuiiitieia 

lu uii th^ ^ii pfii Ui^ularly ii, 
simall tOfiiiniiiiiiiei^ d will offer op 
purtuniti^^ for ad'^li tkuiial woiK^rs. 
T^c h no! i->^ i^^l dev elopii^ ; lit 3 ^re 
likely to lirnii ^hipluyiiiciii ^i^win m 
some bro^dcii^iing a«.i^up^cioii^ h^i 
example, Sutornaii^ pru^r^iii h> Ui^ 
eijuipnterii that per 

1<J providtf virtually uiliillcriUcd piu 
grammirig i educes lequtrerueiit^ fui 
announceu 

The nuflibiii £eUuwaiu<>i.ii i^i * 
sion Sldtluns eji peeled lu I i s^ 1^*444. 
as private ^iliJ gOvernrTierii gruupa 

]« 



continue to expand in thii area. Thi 
growth of educational stations will 
increase job opportunities, especially 
in programniing, community, rela^ 
lions, and«tationiTiana|enient. How. 
aver, luch technological advances as 
remotely controlled tranimitter and 
automatic progranirning equipment 
may limit employmeflt growth in en 
gingering and technician jobs. 

Cable television (CATV) , has 
emerged as a powerful new fo^e in 
communications, and some addition 
al job opportynities for professional 
technical, and maintenance workers 
will be created as CATV systems in 
creasingly originate and tt^ansniit 
programs Many of these new jobs 
will be in ^malt cities where most 
CATV 

prove lelevisioi! reweplion iii rar^ 
areas fly using cab le s instead uf air 
W0LV^s C A I V can oRet' t^ustumerS & 
laiger aclectluii of ^tatioiis plus rnt^ny 
iidditional prd^rarns produced spe = 
s^iflwally fui table IcUvUiun 

Coitdttlc# na 

* '^-^ ..i.^fe^ -t . 

^ V ) all h^an fte^ily Okie ilfth iiiufs^ 
tlkiiiif avuiii^e tut iiufit^upei' ^'isoiy 

wofi ers in private uidusiry, except 
tsifiikii^ Saiai it^a vuiy widely diiiun^ 
oc;cupas,ons anu locations in the 

iii i,}&.il^&ltL\i\^ Ilidiiaily t III p|«^ y til 
>hi3iri ill thii ^.^IMC Kiiida <tt 

)i>t>3 I k 3iisi.ll iow^is SaidTle^ t^li^ij tCild 
t^j b.- Llgh&i lii Ihi^c slalloiis than la 
3ii fill tiilc^a ill i hl^t.&i in Iclcvisi.jit 

M 'si full ii... I . 1,. .ti..t5 

slAtiwiia ^oA iiJii^^i tunii^ ^alt^ ^nd 
bustiic^^ ciiipiuyees ^QiiQidliy wijtk hi 
th^ dd>tnii£ Ikoiii^ c^Jiiiiiiuit iw nilgai 
t>fTl ,= e jt^ba HtJwe ei piu*g, ari! and 
&(igiii. c^i «iikpl^y&^$ lilU^t ul k 

shifts 4vhlch may incliujle ev&iiliiga 
iiighl^ wesl ^ti4^ AiiJ hulld^iys To 
ilicel .A biu^il^^^at ieakiilDc prMg^^iii 
^nU iii hiilw4l ciii|JMy&C:^ Mi the net 
vvuik*si.iay lia e lu wyik x tin u uu s 
r> fui many huuis Ulidcs gfaat pica 

St ^ ,.i . s 1, * ,i. , * 1^ i . . i.l. i. 



active sn the network centere and 
Urge itations in metrQpolitfln arias. 
The Mational Association of Broad- 
cast Employees, and Technicians and 
the International BrotherhoDd of 
Elsctrical Workers both organize all 
kinds of broadcasting workeri, aU 
though most of ^eir rneinberi are 
tichnicians. The International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Opera- 
tors organizes various crafts, such as 
stagehands, sound and lighting tach- ' 
nicans, wardrobe attendants, make^ 
up artiits, and camera operators. 
Many announcers and entertainers ' 
are members of the American Feder- 
ation of Television and Radio Artists. 
The Directors Guild of America, Inc= 
( Ind ) urgantzes program directors, 
associate directors^ and stage maiiag- 
en The Screen Acton Giiild, fnc , 
repieaenta the majority of^ entertain^ 
ers who appear on films rriMde foi 
television 

InforiTiatlGri 

lij^'arid 'H 'areera iii Tclevisit.ii ' art 
available truiir 

St NW WuhiL^Un DC 

v m inioiinaiiuti about t;0|i,,^..a 
. ,d u^^lveibitics thai ijfTEi |jio^ia.iri3 
or course work in bruadcasting. con- 

t^.., ^ ... 

i^s^l^ii Mil N ii NW W^^ahmgion 

Dc: iOuie 

,4^uiu and iflev.auj.i t>. J ;4 ting 
M lie lu. 

loth li >n^tij|i Di lu 
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inlcie^t tti iJic aUdiaii^c I licy may 
''Aii lib' iiiut:h of the ti^MHu^J't^*' y 

boaru, sell time ior comfnercials, and 
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cz-is h iitJic tliC-^t Jobs I ht si^it 

CKw I * iS li i til 
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flCel.,|li,£ U-'UkOiliU -ti ^ iheli I V 

ItCS ts^jl ill jl VlUUt^i U^M^itlli^Ik t^s 

producers 



.1-1 u t Ui,t..s ti!i|JUii i.aa^* 

u ti «J ,1 k i! V t e d g c t f d r a Hi 1 

H . t ' ! s i . ii s i al * J ^ i ,t ^ i .1^ Is li 

I w . 4, h =» Hi i ti J I . \ t^s I tit i I. k -fa 

. . J I la 11 , j| I L i S4 Ji,» ali I > ^ilU i- ^ I. iSiJK f i 

J i ^ lU u. i^.: ilU Mt ihfil u!dK.^^ lii^iit ^^1 
i i .1 % i 1 ^ ^ U . ,j Mi. J .li I ^ i 

b^, url^ sfeJiU uisi iL alu 

Lihle Li*^kg i'illttJ ^jl |^f4^np i II ^ aii 

, I U / 11 J , ^ ui ; s ^ u 4^ t I 1 li i 
Li a ^ ^ 1 1 1 1 J U 1 4 • I t I i u di w t F I a i 1 1 

Jt^nis .i 4 i he a li tst t tl^<»riL^ aUi^ li/^/ 

gjlli ji i^blfe |Jt. I it Iti^ I y ail ipl*^^ 

lii^ii.i ij^ tliti! ^ ii ill .^^^ ^ y ■! I Liiiie 
.i! Ik 41 1 I h c 1^ > I lip ii^ la li 4J 3t M4t^^ii all J 
^uuii>.<k.i A ij. K ui Ly*k, di -^i^iluita tiiiiill 

lis Mil. ;fc v./i i i V t £ L > ua d as I 



Persons considering enrolling in 
any ^cHooI* whether pubiic or prj- 
vatt, thai offefs training for a broad- 
caiting career should contact the 
parionnil managers of itations, 
broadcasting trade organizations, 
and the Setter Business^ Bureau in 
their area lo determine the ichoors 
perforinaricc in producing suitably 
trained candidates 

Mosp announcers gel their first 
broadcasiing jobs in small stations. 
Bef^use ^nnoyricers in small radio 
stations sometiiTies operate iransmit^ 
lsT$i proip^ctive announcers oftgn = 
obtam an FCC Radiotelephone Th ird 
Class Operator License which mn- 
able^ ihern lo operate a radio trails 
rniit^r an4, therefore, inakes thern 
fnuch more useful tu these stat^n^ 

ArifiQ^ncers usually work inJiB^r 
^1 different atatiuns in ihe^gourrff^^ 

Lh^n ^^leci^ Aflci ai^4^uirlng exp&tl 
£f!i^€ d sl^iiuii In a BiTii^ll i^Cinmufii 
ly dinbiiiuu^ siiid talented an 
no^jng^f riiay rnov^ lu ^belter pa^iug 
\Kib i!\ a la'^^ aiinuuriwei also 

rnay advance by gefting a regular 

pru^r^ni a d ISg: JO^ k cy . apvji istasl 
ei or oihei S|jeci^llsi In the iialloridl 
ntiwv^ika. anipctino!! fur jt/ba in iii 

bi, 4=^^-4 lege ^tadiialea tsiiJ have k.cvcf 

p^^nerit^ fcsfuie. they jre ^Wen an au 

d llU^ti 
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i! iuaiiy ijiOit j^.jlD :£ ck c 1 3 lli^ii 

(Mba ^ vt5i thii iic,*l de<^ iJc it v ill Uc 

id Jt^b* !u i adU. kh«4ii It! 

tA tfc wk^ iiji, be. 111 i!Q li.lUJ 4,^ 

Utjii^ljiie DegHi^c ^ ItiCft- Jubs ^oii 

uwiia Jit psiy ^ili [cl^i. ^6l> 

fc... . ii. ^ .J .... , 

!il1^ l9Ht|^ a4 ric^^ iad|i and Icl ;vl 

television ^l^llijns bt^iii Iheii own 
pi ugifiHi iiiing llijipluy iii ^fii ul Aii 
iiLjunw^f^ will li.jl Keep |jdCc uith the 
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increase in the nuttiber of nations, 
however, becauie of the increased 
usg of autoniatic programming 
equipfnent. Many jobs in this rela- 
tively irnall oocupation will result 
from the need to replace expcriericed 
announcers who transfer to other 
occupations, retire* or dia = 

Earnlngt and Working 
CandMlani ^ 

> Saiarjes of Jjeginning announcers 
in commercial leli vision ranged frorn 
about $18^ to $230 a week in 1976, 
and those of eJtperienged aiinouncers 
ranged from about $300 to $500, 
according to the limiied inforination 
available Many well-known an- 
nouncers earn niutih niort As ^ i ule 
salaries increase with th^ 4jt ihc 



cornmunity and the station, and sala- 
ries in television are higher than 
those in radio. Announcers cm- 
ployed educational broadcasting 
stations gerierally earn less shan 
those who work for corrimercial sta- 
tions, 

Most announoers in large stations 
work a 40-hour week and receive 
overtime pay for work beyond 40 
houri In small stations, many an- 
nouncers work 4 to 1 2 hours of over- 
time each week Working hours gon 
sist of tooth time on the ak and time 
spent in preparing for broadcasti= 
Evening, night, weekend, and holi 
day duty occurs ff*equently since 
rnany stations bruadcast 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. 

Wuiklii^ COitdllloiis uic usudily 



work and the many personal contacts 
that are p^rt of the job. Announcers 
also receive some satisfaction from 
b^comm^ 3^ell known in the area 
' their station iervei. 

7 \ 

SQur€#t of Additional 
Information 

hor general career information, 
write 10; 

Natiundl AmsuciHtiOn of BrOadcast€ff^« 177 I N 
Si NW . Washingten, D C 2O036 

CiJfp*! ration for Public Broadcasting, I 1 1 I 
!6ih Si= NW , Washington, D C. 20036. 
For information on how to obtain 
an FCC lictfH^, write to: 

hed#isi Coffirrtynftalions CuniiriiisiorE, ^ssh 
ington, D C. 20554 



What to Look For in this Rtprint 



To make the Occupational Outlook Handbook easier to 
use, each occupation or industry follows the same outline. 
Separate sections descfibi basic elements, such as, work on 
the Job, education and training needed, and salaries or wages 
Some sections will be moce useful if you know ho^ to ihterpret 
the information as explg^ed below 

' The trai;^ing/ other qualifications, and ad^ 

VANCEMENT section indicates the preferred way to enter each 
occupation ar\d altej'native ways to abtain traintng Read this 
section carefully because early planning rnakes many fields 
easier to enter Also, the level at whfch you enier and the speed 
with which you advance often depend on your training If you 
are a student, you may want to consider taking those courses 
thought useful for the occupations which interest you 

Besides training, you may need a State license ui ceftifi 
cate The training section indicates which occupations gener 
ally require these Check rsquirements in the State where you 
plan |o work because State regulations vary 

Whether pn occupation suits your personaliiy i& anoUief 
important a'rea to explore For some you may have to make 
responsible Pulsions in a rnghly compeiitiv© atinospf.era For 
others, you may do only routina t^bKb ur^d^f t.lObe bupcfvibiun 
To work Successfully in a particular job you 'iidy have to do ofie 
or more of the fot towing 

- motivaie others 
direct difiU bup6r vioi-:. ..if 
work with all types of peopK 
wor^with thifigs - you need .. . 

and rniiiiual Je^tsnfy 

iriJeperidL fitly yO\ ..u . . 

Sfelt dlSulpllne 

- Arui k as part of a tw.*. = \ 

Oi laburaiofy i^po fa j 
f islp jjeupl^ 

lis© jieativfc l^i. i« . 
WUfK In d uu^iflnoJ . '4d 
dU pf*yh(CJIIy hdrd J, Jfl , 
work Oytb'de ifi alt ly^jes j/ \^ \. 
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feau ar^ abilftiesj bO 
jstica suit you 

The bM Pu; m u f i i . > u i . ... ^ > i p^f i 

the Jub rrtar ket is likely K bt; tav u) at liJ i iSu ^il 

expected growth is L.Oinpaft J iu th^i ^ t^taye 
rate for all OCCupatiJnb (20 us< .ctu btetweet 

The foi lowing phrases jre ubevj 
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Fast©" 
About 
Slowe. 

Little Cf.a .y^ 

Decline 
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growing at least a& fast iu vor t feworiDmy !\t.i 

But., you would have to know the riyrnbef -l p; . ply < 
ptting with you to be sure of your prospects Urifo lunatelv 
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supply information is lacking for most occupations: 

There are e)Cceptions, however, especially among pro-, 
fessional occupations. Nearly tveryon© who earns a medicah 
degree, for example, becomes a practicing physician. When 
the number of people pursuing relevant types of education a'nd 
training and then entering the field can be compared with the 
deman^, the outlook section indicates the supply/demand rela- 
lionship as follows 

Exceilent^— ========--Demand much greater than 

supply V 

Very good ^ ==Demand greater than supply 

Good or favorable-.^=^^^Roygh balance between 

demand and supply 

May faoe competition — Likelihood of more supply 

than demand 

Kesii gOfripetition = Supply greater than demand 

.....inpfeiitruif QT few job openings should not stop your pursu- 
it a career that matches your aptitudes and interests. Even 
.^rnafl ui overcrowded occupations provide some jobs So do 
those in which employment is growing very slowly or declining 
Urowth in an occupation is not the only source of job 
wM^j iinyb because the number of openings from turnover can be 
Hub^idfitial in large occupations In fact^ replacement needs are 
expected tg create 70 percent of all openings between 1 976 and 

f^n.^li, jwU M'^^^P^'^is y^^^f a rea rridy differ from thOSe in 
if.., iidtiun ejj a .^hole Vour State employment service can fur- 
Mi^ii iQCdl infurniation 

the L ANN t NGti Uwi . it. ll._. ^vf 'at wui ht^ r o wef c oeii r Mt ty ii ■ 

- -J \^ 

=i,,oe yOuu inforrnaiion is availdbie for Ornly one type of earn- 
iiiy^ wayes and ^alariab and noi ev^n this tyr all ocwupa 
[ Ait^iuuyh 9 uut of iO workers receive this form of income 
sudii^. edits cAtf j ,'i!uiiey D> working Oveftlnte itiyfit bfiiltb or li 
f^yul. f skJ'eUukb lit bOrriu ucwypatlOrib wUrkers al&o i&^^ive 
lipa .UP tif Miasiu! Lab^U Jn saleS ui b^ivlue bufiie fai^toiy 
wwiuei 3 die paid a preue fdi^ an fXtra payrTmni fur e^^h item 

...J ifiLliidea peopit in rnari) 
bei^. writer^. and fdirfiBrs 
Esdl? a^iiployed ^^/Uikfc:5 even 
vvidely becauSt. fiiuwfi u^penua c-' whether ^ne is just starting 
Out or iias an esiablishad business 

K^Pbt waye and balary worK^'-^ i^^.i^i u i.h.^c L.^jMefKs 
^ I dfe pdid vat.dtiohs hull jays, anu sick let. 

^^Cikers also feceive income in goods and bciv. .es ipay 
..^..un kind) Sales workers in depanment stores, tor example, 
gften feceive discounts on merchandise 

IJespite difficuities ir- determining exdL.iiy vviigt jjsupie e^rri 
ir.e job ihe Earnings section does compare occupational 
e^.nings by indicating whether a cf rtain job pays more or less 
ifian the average for all nonsupefvisors m private industry. ex= 
ukiding rarmmg 

Each occupaiiwn has marry pay levels Beginners almost 
^i^dys earn less thari workers who have been on the job for 
some time Earnings also vary by geographic location but cities 
th4H offer the highest earnings oftfir^ are those where living costs 
are most expensive. 



u^uupations pf'iyjicidiis bar 
fur exarmple Earnings for 
.-. Ifie safrie uc^upatlon Uirfer 
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dJif.y vv£35 laKcn fruin lUa ly/d /'y ih lUv, . ul llu KJ^s UiJt.i.wiial 
()utluuk ffaf JtnjuK Bul the MfinxJU,. raiu,! iDejuriiy &uurwt* 
..^f Nse_tfui ^.df e:ef I i 1 f f ma I i Of 1 publlbfuicl b) tht Blj.cdU jf I dbUf 
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Outlook Quarterly is published four tirvies during the school 

, uuf \u K eep buLSL.ilbefb up tu tJdle ^-"ii ntsw Ub^.i JpdtlUi iai btUCJleS 
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